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THE PROPER PRINCIPLE. 
Curemque ut ea virtutenon casugesta esse videartur . 

*} will show that what I did was not the effect of ch ance 
but of virtue.’ 

Iraninquiry should be made into the motives 
of many who have performed deeds, in the eye of 
the world virtuous and great, if the secret springs 
of action could be severely scrutinized, not only 
mankind at large. but the honored themselves 
would be astounded and mortified at the result. 
Instead of a firm, unwavering principle of vir- 
tue at the bottom, prompting and sustaining good 
works, it would be found in many cases, either 
that the moving cause was base and corrupt, or 
that the idolized man was, if we may use the ex- 
pression, the ‘creature of chance.’ This latter 
phrase isin common use with regard to man, 
and I apprehend it to be true, but in a different 
gense from that in which it is usually received. 
He is the child of chance, as he is destitute of 
‘fixed principles which he can bring to hear upon 
every proposed action, and by which test its pro- 
priety orutility; and as much so as a vessel 
without saihor rudder is the creature, and at the 
disposal of wi waves. tlt may hea mat- 
of wonder to n with so little of true 
principle should have acquitted themselves so 
well in the performanee oftheir various duties. 
It is somewhat strange, and the facet as! think, 
speaks strongly in favor of ltimam nature; but 
when we think how much happier maukind woald 
have been, how much misery and evil would 
have been spared, if they had been the creatures 
of ‘principle’ instead of ‘chance,’ our wonder is 
turned to sorrow and shame. 

We should ridicule or pity the infatuated mar- 
tner who should launch his bark upon a troubled 
sea,in the midst of darkness and storm; and 
though he might happen to gain his desired ha- 
ven, the chances would be a thousand to one 
that he would either founder at sea or be dashed 
apon a rocky shore and miserably perish. Yet 
menin geveral are not a whit wiser than such a 
person, for they often embark upon an uncertain 
voyage on * perilous sea, with winds and waves 
and all the elements in commotion around then, 
and take no thought for the most important of 
those implem:nts which would enable them to 
keep their course, withstand the gale, and ac- 
complish their end in safety. We cannot in life 
imitate the mariners of old, and creepalong the 
headlands and under the shelter of the coast, 
and patiently watch the stars for our guides; we 
must launch boldly into the broad ocean, prepar- 
ed to meet the worst, nor depend on stars or 
favoring tides, fur the former are too often ob- 
acured by clouds, and as to the latter, life’s wa- 
ters are so full of counter-curreuts, that we should 
only be whirled around on the surface, to be ul- 
timately involved in the Maelstrom of disappuint- 
ment. 

What then, is requisite to guide the human 
voyager arig it and in safety? Answer; princi- 
ple, asthe basis of education. There is no man 
so high that he needs it net, no man so low that 
it would not often be his salvation. All ; princes, 
lords, clergy and people must possess it or they 


{ of fixing principles as a first} firm basis of char- 


are deficient in one of the noblest and most ad- 
mirable clemeuts of character. Whatis even an 
emperor without it? His will is the supreme 
law ; he is not amenable for his acts to antheor- 
ities of men ; for it is the received muxini of em- 
pires that, ‘the King can do no wrong.’ He in- 
sults, injures, slays his subjects, sets law buman 
and divine at defiance, and conducts more like 
a madman than a reasonable being. | oes not 
such a man need a kingin his own breast? 
Should not a tribunal be established there, be- 
fore which he should be obliged to bow and plead, 
and if convicted, suffer its humiliating sentence ? 
Needs he not, like the ancient Macedonian ru- 
ler,a monitor to whisper to bim daily and hour- 
ly, ‘Thou art a mortal,’ and frail ? What is the 
poor man without principle? A villain. Wealth 
and power free their possessers from temptations 
to transgress the common laws of society, and 
from a muhitude of temptations to low crime 
that assail the hearts of the poor. But set prin- 
ciple with its flaming sword at the gate of the 
soul, and though a man be poor, hungry, naked 
and forlorn, and though the arch serpent whis- 
pers the soft and tempting wordsin the hour of 
the deepest want, ‘yet charm he never su wisely,’ 
it is without effect; sin shrinks back abashed, 
and the whole train of moral evils strive in 
vain toenter. The two classes just noticed may 
be called the parentheses of suciery;. and the 
reasonings which is applied to them, applies with 
equal truth to all the classes of men which they 
include. 

Are parents generally aware tif the importance 


acter 7 efear not. They are anxious that 
their children be well €ducated and expend lirge 
sums in bestowing upon them what is the €ustom 
tu call accomplishments and graces. The tem- 
ple is raised, the pillars are perfectly modelled, 
and the pavement is tesseluated with marble of 
rich and various colors, and the dome is scrupu- 
fously chaste and neat; and why should not the 
structure stand, beautiful, classic.simple and en- 
during? Alas? there is but one reason, and 
that is, while all this labor has beet expended on| 
the building, the foundation has been forgotten ; 
and instead of standing on the rock of principle, 
it is founded onthe sands, and when the winds 
blow and the rains descend aud the floods swell 
and the elements beat upon it; it must fall. Pa- 
rents frequently lay the unction of self-praise to 
their hearts for their great care of the proper 
education of their children. The mechanic says, 
‘I havelabored day and night that my child 
might have the means to obtain -useful knowl- 
edge, and God be praised, I have not labored in 
vain :’ the merchant, ‘I have lavished my wealth 
without hesitation that my sons and daughters 
night enjoy the tuition of the ablest teachers in 
all branches of polite literature and general sci- 
ence, and my heart is at rest:’ the lawyer, ‘my 
sonis the graduate of an university, and is re- 
garded as a man of strong intellect, and a finish- 
ed scholar ; thank Heaven I have done my duty !’ 
But has he done his duty? Hashe, or any one 
of them done every thing that duty demanded 1? 
Not unless they have fixed in the hearts of their 
children firm principle. Not unless they have 
given them such a guide as will lead them to 
enjoy their learning and talents in a good cause, 
to advance their own usefulness, the happiness 
of their race, and_ the interests of true christian 
doctrine. 

To the one deficient in principle, the power of 


minds of others. No one has more command 
ever his fellows than the man of cultivated, vig- 
yrous mtellect 5 and he who gives his child the 
advantages of education without priveiple, 1s like 
one who should p'acé a two-edged sword in the 
hands of a madman, with which to smite and to 
slay on the right hand and on the Ieft. For he 
is indeed to be feared and avoided who, with one 
virtuous motive, is let loose upon society in all 
the strength of intellectual armour, the mailed 
bosom and the sword of argument; and better 
would it be for an unsuspecting young man to be 
smitten lifeless to the earth than to come in con- 
tact with such a wayward spirit. History pres- 
ents us melancholy examples of men of this class, 
who destitute of religions motive, have employ- 
ed their high powers and vast acquirements in 
the debasing trade of misleading, | had almost 
said, murdering, the minds of their race. The 
self styled philosophers of France, were, it must 
be confessed, deeply imbued with the spirit of 
ancient literature, and many among them whose 
names are stained by their doctrines «nd crimes, 
stand preeminent as prodigies of learning & skill 
in the wisdom of men. They wanted one thing, 
without which their boasted attainments were 
‘as sounding brass and atinkling cymbal,’ name- 
ly, principle ; and wanting this, they fell. The 
same reasoning may be applied to all ranks and 
conditions of men and with the same result. 

But there is ove principle of the politician, an- 
other of the private man; one of the prodigal, 
another of the miser; one of the philosopher, 
another of the fool; (for there may be method 
in folly aswell as in madness) andas many 
other clasece ac ean bo enumerated all act Trém 
principle such as it is. The politician may pos- 
sess the principle of patriotism, the private man, 
of obedience to the laws, the merchant, of hon- 
esty, andthe gentleman (so called) of honor: 
yet these are not the ‘proper principles,’ and of 
themselves are frail, narrow and insufficient. 
The man who is governed by one single prinei- 
ple, and that a woeldly one, is like the leaning 
tower of Pisa. He has indeed a foundation, 
such as itis ; but it lacks breadth and strength, 
and consequently, his cha ‘instead of stan- 
ding upright in the perfect symmetry of honesty 
and virtue, is distorted ; it leans; aid unfortu- 
nately in the wrong direction. If I were inciin- 
ed to make exceptions, | might adduce cases 
where the deficiency, although marring the gen- 
eral harmony, may be at least excusable, inas- 
much asit leans toward viriue; but my _prinei- 
ple is severe and will not allow even of this bias 
towards, perhaps, favorite faults. * 
Should every une be swayed by his peculiar 
motive without any other or higher principle to 
direct and govern, the world would present a 
singular, nay, arevolting spectacle. If we sur- 
vey the aspect of general society as presented 
for a few years past, weshall find here and there 
examples of the workings of single principles in 
their fullest power. The grestest warrior of 
the age, was the slave, body and soul, of princi- 
ple in a certain sense. And what was the result? 
War, curnage, misery in its most horrible forms, 
and all manner of evil passions in the hearts of 
men. Napoleon intrigued ffom principle, ma- 
neeuvred from principle, battled from principle, 
and fell by his adherence to principle ; but unfor- 
tunately it was not of the right kind ; it led himto 
trample on the rights of men, to pursue his 
gantic plans at the expense of the blood and hap- 
piness of millions, and all to satisfy his ¢ast, 








injuring himself or others increases in a ratio 
corresponding to his means of influence over the 





deep, absording love of glory and power. The 
greatest poet of the age, whose name and laboia, 
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Watchman, Repository and Chronicle. 














REE 
in spite of all his failings, cast a halo of glory 
on the times in which he lived, was an unprinci- 
pled man, and that too, to speak in a paradox, 
from principle. It was his principle, his pride, 
to be unprincipled: for as he felt himself above 
the common natures, he convinced himself above 
the common laws of men. He scorned the tram- 
mels of society, and to show how much he thought 
them beneath him, often plunged into deep ex- 
cess and dissipation. His moving principle was 
astern spirit of defiance to the laws of God and 
society ; and a more unhappy one, be it said, 
never entered into the heart of man. 

Facts like these convince us that mere worldly 
priociples are entirely insufficient to guide us a- 
right in the way of life, for the noblest spirits un- 
der their guidance have lapsed and fallen away 
from virtue. Our first answer then, was not suf, 
ficiently comprehensive. It isnot enough that 
we possess principle ir the abstract; we need 
and can depend only on religious principle. This, 
like the Urim and Thummin on the breast-plate 
of the Jewish high preast, gives a divine fresh- 
ness and splendor to all the principles and pow- 
ers, natural and acquired; without it the jewels 
ofthe soul are comparatively dim, feeble and val- 
ueless. But what is religious principle? That 
principle of action which 1s revealed in the scrip- 
tures. What do we find there revealed? Here, 
we meet with two answers ; on one side we hear 
in angry tones, ‘the fear of the wrath of God, and 
ot endless woe,’ on the other, a still small voice 
whispers, ‘Love.’ To my ear the latter word is 
far more musical, and to my judgment far more 
satisfactory than the former. Suppose we at- 
tempt to instill the degrading principle of fear, 
for it is the motive of a slave not of a free spirit, 
_ Suppose we attempt to move the young heart to 

avoid evil and do good by this boasted motive. It 
is next to impossible to make a child conceive of 
endless wrath, and even admitting it to be done, 
we contend it is a principle unchristian, unsafe, 
ungodly. The virtue, the morality, which re- 
sults from the principle of fear, deserves not the 
name, for it is a matter, outward, constrained 
and having no real virtuous influence on the 
mind orlife. The fear of that which is to come 
in eternity has little terror for the heart that 
knows, enjoys, regards the present alone. Tell 
the child, ‘le not ; for if you do, God will be un- 
utterably angry; steal not, for his wrath will abide 
on you forever ; sin not, for if you do, endless wo 
is your portion!’ Some, whose parents are as 
hard-hearted as their God, and these we hope 
for the honor of human nature are few; who 
never smile on a child’s caress, or encourage one 
sentiment of.love, might.faintly conceive of such 
a thing, but to the majority of children the dread- 
ful announcement would be a mere bugbear, a 
story told as in other cases, to frighten them from 

But if the 
be introduced into the heart of the young; intro- | 
duced did Lsuy, it needs not this, for love is there ! 
already ; let the seed be cherished, and plentiful- ' 
ly sprinkled with the dews of purity and virtue; ! 
let it ripen into christian love, and it will bear ; 
the fruit of good deed, a forgiving spirit and a 
firm faith in God and his goodness. 

With such a principle let every parent provide 
his child. Without it, talents, rank, wealth, pow- 

‘er and education are alike useless ; they are like 
sculpture on a ruined temple, only making the 
frailty and decay of the structure still more 
mournfully apparent. Let every father think 
what his children may be by laying the ‘proper 

jnciple’ as the basis of education; then may 
Be hope to look upon each child walking a pure 
course and adorning the doctrines of our Savior 
by a strict adherence to true christian principle. 

Universalist. 

From the Independent Messenger of March 
28, we select the following paragraphs. The en- 
tire article is headed, “The plea of sinners a- 
gainst encless misery,” this being the title of a 
tract issued by the American tract society. 

“It isthe natural tendency of impartial love to 
treat every object according to his worth. if a 
rich man see his house on fire and values every 
article in it according to its worth, but cannot 














iple of love to God and asi 


save them all, which will he give up to save the 
rest? There is no doubt in this case, but he 
will give up the lumber, and least valuable-arti- 
cles, and pass through one apartment after anoth- 
er, and seize his desk, which contains his silver 
and gold, and most valuable papers, while he suf- 
fers all the other articles to be consumed in the 
flames. Or if his dearest friends and connec- 
tions are to be preserved, will he not seek to save 
these, rather than his property? His impartial 
benevolence, in this situation, would be guided 
and governed by his wisdom. Apply this to the 
universal, impartial, and disinterested benevo- 
lence of the kind Parent of the universe. Must 
not his universal, impartial and disinterested love 
to the happiness of all his creatures lead him to 
seek the greatest happiness of all, and if neces- 
sary fur that purpose, to sacrifi:e the happiness of 
individuals to the happiness of the whole. And 
now who will dare to say, but that God, in his u- 
niversal goodness, guided by his perfect wisdom, 
did see best to decree before the foundation of the 
world, that part of the angels should be forever 
holy and happy, and part of the angels should be 
forever unholy and miserable, and part of mankind 
should be forever holy and happy, and part for- 
ever unholy and miserable? And if God did see 
it to be wisest and best to elect some angels and 
some men to endless death, who will dare to say. 
that it was inconsistent with his universal good- 
ness and wisdom thus to elect and thus to repro- 
bate some angels and some men ?” 

Here the Deity is thrown upon neceesity. He 
is a being of unbounded benevolence—loves all, 
but cannot save all; and hence 1s reduced to the 
necessity of sacrificing the few to secure the hap- 
piness of the many! Then again, the ground is 
changed to the sovereignty of God, and the inquir- 
y is made, “if God did see it to be wisest and best 
to elect some angels and some men to endless 
death, who will dare to say, that it was inconsis- 
tent with his universal goodness and wisdom thus 
to elect and thus to reprobate some angels #nd 
some men?” Comment is unnecessary. Here 
are two more paragraphs. Ed. Mess. 

“The Scriptures plainly teach us, that Christ 
did die on the cross, to make atonement for the 
sins of the whole world. Christ himself said, ‘the 
came to give his life a ransom for many.” When 
John saw Jesa$ soming to him, he said, “Behold 
the Lamb of God, which taketh away the cius_vf 
the world.” Paul seid, “Phere is one God, and 
one Mediator between God and men, the man 
Christ Jesus; who gave himself a ransom for all.” 
Again he said, ‘We see Jesus, who was made a 
little lower than the angels, for the suffering of 
death crowned. with glory and honor; that he, 
by the grace of God, should taste death for eve- 
ry man.” And the Apostle John said, “If any 
man sin, we have an adyocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. And he is the pro- 
jation for our sins; and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world.” These 
passages of Scripture plainly prove that Christ 
died in the room of all mankind, and made a- 
tonement for every man, without a single excep- 
tion. He died as much for Judas as for Paul. 
But we have no right to conclude, that because 
he died to make atonement for all men, that all 
men will be saved.” 

“Though Christ died to make atonement for 
all men, yet he did not die with a design to save all 
men.” 


Here it is asserted, Ist. that Christ “made a-| 


tonement for every man without exception,” and 

d. that “he did not die with a design to save ail 
men!” When our friend will reconcile these 
two paragraphs with themselves, we will tell him 
what we think of the remainder of the tract. In 
the mean time we would say, as a worthy cal- 
vinistic divine once told the venerablo John Mur- 
ray: “If Christ died for all men, then assuredly 
ali men must be saved; for no one can be eter- 
nally lest for whom the Redeemer shed his pre- 


cious blood ; such an event is impossible.” 
Ed. Mess. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
We promised our readers we would present them 
with a few extracts from Br. Spear’s “Hssays on impris- 
onment for debt.” The following from the first Essay 





cities of New York, Boston; New London, Hartford as® 
New Haven. To reflect tora moment on the amount of 
misery resulting from this barbarous law, is’ sufficient 
we should suppose to cause a blush upon the face of the 
most unfeeling American, especially when he considers 
that this law is in force ina land which gave him birth, 
mis-catled THE LAND OF THE FREE, 

1, Few are aware of the extent of the opera- 
tion of this law. We shall here show some 
facts brought to light by one of the most ben- 
evolent Societies of the present day. In the 
county of Suffolk, in the Boston Jail there 
were 11,818 cases of imprisonment for debt, 
from 1820 to 1830 inclusive, which upon an 
average, was annually 1,074. This was in a 
population ranging from 43,000 to 60,000,— 
Boston exceeds all other commercial cities in 
the Union in this respect, though now the Leg- 
islature have made a step towards humanity 
by enacting a law abolishing imprisonment of 
females, and for debts less than $10." New 
York in 1828 had 1,085 cases:* Philadelphia, 
in three years, 3001. A calculation has been 
mad that Vermont has annually 4000 cases of 
imprisonment for debt! New Hampshire seems 
to pursue a more humane policy. No person 
can be imprisoned for less than $13,33. Du- 
ring 11 years in Portsmouth only 240 persons 
were committed to prison! Should we proceed 
in our estimations, we might easily swell the 
number to an amount sometime since named 
in one of the Reports. It was asserted that in 
the U. States, seventy five thousand freemen were 
annually subjected under the existing law to the 
infamous punishment of a Prison! Yet with all 
these facts before the public, is it not astonish- 
ing to see the indifference that prevails, and 
the tardiness with which Legislatures move te 
repeal one of the most barbarous and disgrace- 
ful laws that ever existed in any human 
code? 

II. Some persons may be found in society 
who, admitting the above statements, will even 
contend that it is justifiable on the ground. of 
expediency; such will say that if men will not 
pay they ought to be punished. We admit that 
a man ought to be coerced to pay if he is able 
and unwilling, but the present system does by 
no means effect the object, as the following, 
from a multitude of facts wil we: 

‘In New York duri 1828 there 
were 1035 cases of imprisonment. The debts 
together amounted 1 ,409, the damagesto 
$362,076! the amount paid in Jail, $295! 
which bearsto the amount of actual debt, the 
proportion of 1 to86! and te the amount of 
debts and damages of 1 to 1313! In Boston 
Jail for three months there were 187 persons 
confined; amount of debt was $12,793,84; 
amount paid, $185,34. Time lost, 1539 days. 
In Norfolk county, Mass. 53 persons were im- 
prisoned in 1830; amount of debts, $2,820,25; 
amount of costs $359,61; officer’s fees $220, 
51; amount paid, $46,05; time lost, 1039 
days.”* 

Ifthe object be to collect the debt, the end 
certainly is not obtained. Indeed, a better 
law could not be framed to defeat the very end 
it is designed to accomplish! 

We have thought it best in this place to 
present the facts respecting three counties in 
Connecticut, that the public may be better pre- 








give the aggregate number of the cases annually in the 


pared to cometo correct conclusions respect- 

ing the propriety of abolishing the existing 

law. 

Cascs of Imprisonment for Debt in Hartrorp, 
Conn. 1830. 

Whole number, 142:—for less than $1,5; 
for less than $5,29; for lessthan $10,67; for 
less than $20,92; for less than $50,103; for 
$50 and upwards, 29:—on execution, 98; on 
writ or mesne process, 44. 

From Hartford, 44; from Granby, 13; from 
Glastenbury, 12; from East Windser, 11; from 
Suffield, 10; from East Hartford, 19; from. 
Windsor, 8; from Simsbury, 7; from Berlin, 6; 
from Wethersfield, 5; from. Burlington, Far- 


*Sixth Annual Report of Prison Discipline Society, for 
1831, p. 25. a 

*Sixth Annual Report of Prigan Discipline Society, for, 
1831, p. 35. 
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mington, Enfield, and Southington, 2 each; | 
from Marlborough, Southwick, Hartland, Can- 
ton, Manchester, Barkhamstead, and Salisbu- 
ry, from Sandy Hill and Ithaca, N. Y., 1 
each. 

Whole amount of debts in sixty-eight cases, 
in which the. poor debtor’s oath was taken, 

1,955 88; costs taxed, $204 29; officers’ fees 

or committing, $208 20; expense attending the 
taking of the oath, $272, time lost in cases where 
oath was taken, 700 days:—amount paid on the 
debts in these cases, 00 . 

Whole amount of debts in all cases $9,724 
09; costs taxed, $331 54; officers’ fees for 
committing, $346 38; costs in taking the oath, 
$364 00; amount of debts paid, $13 69; time 
lost, 1250 days. oe 

Discharged by Supreme Court, 1; by giving 
note for debt and costs, 2; by settlement, 1; in 
a manner unknown, 10; by the creditor, 37; by 
the poor debtor’s oath, 91; by payment, 3.’ 

‘Whole number for less than $5 each, 29; 
amount of debts, $71 40; amount of costs 
charged, and officer’s fees, $142 86; amount 
of costs in taking the oath, $80; time lost. 442 
days; amount paid, $6 58:—discharged by the 
oath, 20; by the creditor, 4; by payment, 2; by 
settlement, 1.’ 

There were 5 cases for less than $1 each; 
whole amount, $2,83, ; costs charged and offi- 
cer’s fees, $24,73; costs in taking the oath, 
$16 00; time lost, 67 days, paid, 00. 

Allowing the time at $1 aday here was a 
loss of $107 72 to obtain $2,83, and the debts 
lost finally. Besides, is it not likely that 
here a false oath wastaken to avoid pay- 
ment? 

Cases of imprisonment in Hartford, Conn. from 
June 1831 to June 1832. 

By the kindness of the High Sheriff and the 
Jailer of Hartford we have been furnished with 
the following facts, from June 1831 to June 
1832, 

There were 97 commitments. Whole amount 
of debts, $2,513 83. 

Amount of costs to debtor, $1,050 

Amount of costs to creditor, $839,87 

In one case $60 was spent to obtain a debt 
of 80 cents, and it was lost finally.* 

679 days Pe J 

We were inform y thé Jailer that not 
more than six debts'Were paid to his knowledge, 
and he was not even gértain of that number. 

Let the reader estimate the amount of costs 
and the time lost and he will find this but a 
poor way to obtain the payment of debts.“ "'~ 
Cases of Imprisonment for Debt in New Haven 

1830. 

‘Whole number of cases, 97:—on execution, 
72; on writ, 24; on bond, 1:—for less than $1, 
1; for $5 and under, 30; for $20 and under, 
68; for $50 and under, 84; for more than $50, 
13:—discharged by an individual, 1; by a se- 
lectman, 1; by U.S. attorney, 1; by an officer, 
1; by the creditor, 37; by the oath, 54; by 
payment, 0:—amount of debts in all except 
two cases, $2,64428; amount paid, 00; time 
lost, 308 days.’ 

Reckoning in New Haven and Hartford,the 
debts and the time at $1 a day, the amount 
would be for 1830, $12,368 37, amount paid 
was the enormous sum of 13 dollars 69 cents.+ 
And yet the law we are considering iscalleda 
salutary law, and it is contented, if you abolish 
it that no debts will be paid!! Bosides, we 
must look further than the first results of this 
law. Numerous evils result:—families are 
ruined:—credit is impaired—the moral and 
physical strength is destroyed—in short no 
tongue can tell, no language can pourtray the 
tremendous evils, moral, physical and political 








* By a former law of Connecticut the creditor could 
eonfine the debtor ‘till he rotted’ by paying his board, 
Dut in 1831 the law was so far altered that imprisonment 
eanaot now be extended beyond thirty five days unless 
fraud is proved. 

The law allows imprisonment for any sum. 

An act passed in 1826 abolishing the imprisonment ef 
Females for debt. An effort has since been made to re- 
vive the barbarous practice but was defeated, and we 
hope forever. 

tSixth Annual Report &c., pp. 40—47. 








Land is therefore unjust. 


which result from the law under considera- 

tion. 

Cases of Imprisonment for Debt in New Lonvon, 
in 1830. 

‘Whole number, 58:—from New London, 
23; Groton, 7; Lyme, 6; Stonington, 5; Moat- 
ville, 4; Waterford and Norwich, 3 each; Say- 
brook, Salem, Lebanon, and Colchester, 1 
each:—on execution, 27; on writ, 31; dischar- 
ged by compromise, 24; by oath, 17; by credir 
tor, 7; by payment, 3:—amount of debts, $1, 
926 96; amount of debts paid, $92 14; time lost 
931 days. 

There is another Prison in this county, at 
Norwich. The jailer of the Prison in New 
London thinks the above table does not contain 
more than one half of the whole cumber of ca- 
ses in the county.’ 

III. This law is basedon wrong principles 
It views misfortune 
in the same light as crime. Weshould think 
strange of that Legislature that should author- 
ize an individual to be imprisoned because he 
had lost a ship at sea,or had a warehouse burnt 
down. We should be still more surprised if a 
law should be passed authorizing the innocent 
to be punished for the guilty; yet these absur- 
dities are found connected with this law. For 
example; A owes B. 1000 dols; B. arranges 
his affairs so as to pay his creditors when this 
becomes due. The time arrives; A. fails or 
absconds, and B. is unable in consequence of 
the misconduct of another to meet his demands. 
He is thrown into prison,and consequently suf- 
fers for the guilty!* 

Paley, speaking on the subject of imprison- 
ment for debt says, 

‘To pursue with the extremity of lega! rigour, a suffer- 
er whom the fraud or failure of others, uis own want of 
capacity, or the disappointments and miscarriages to 
which all human affairsare subject, have reduced to ruin 
merely because we are provoked by our loss, and seek to 
relieve the pain we feel by that which we inflict, is re- 
pugnant not only to humanity, but to justice: fur it is to 
pervert a provision of law designed for adifferent and a 
salutary purpose,to the gratification of private spleen and 
resentment.—Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, 
Vol. ii. p. 109. 

In fine, the law is a direct violation of all our 
ideas of justice and mercy. In our criminal 
code we consider every man innocent until he is 
proved guilty; but here we consider every man 
guilty until he is proved innocent. Human lib- 
erty cannot be rightfully resttained but for some 
criminal offence; but here thé-eregtror 148 a dis- 
cretionary power over the. body of the debtor, 
without proof or even a charge of fraud or dis- 
honesty. It hasbeen laid dowpas a maxim, that 
it is better for ten guilty men to escape, than for 
one innocett person to suffer; but here ten inno- 
cent persons suffer, where one guilty man is 
punished. It has even-been said that it is betier 
for ninety-ninej guilty persons to @scape, than 
that one innocent person should be punished. 
We rather suspect the present law would result 
in even a reversion of this! The object of pun- 
ishment is to reform the offender and benefit so- 
ciety; but this depraves the heart, and tends to 
establish a ruinous system of credit. The debt- 
or becomes reckless of character, dissolute and 
ruined in many instances, and returns to society, 
its bane and curse. The object of the present 
law is to compel the debtor to discharge the 
demand; but this defeats the end in two ways: 
the individual is prevented from acquiring more 
property, and the means are lessened which he 
at first possessed; fur the law contains the fol- 
lowing strange inconsistency: it allows the cred- 
itor to take the body, but does not allow him to 
take the tools of the debtor; aa though his toels 
deserved more respect than his hudy! The read- 
er can judge which evinces the most mercy, and 





**Saturday last, being return day, upwards of twenty 
persons were committed to Jail, in this town, for debt, on 
executions. This is the residum of the shocks of 1829. 


is of the most practical utility ; to take a man a- 
way from his tools or take the tools away from 
the man; this would be an excellent law, if the 
tools could get a living for the man! What 
should we think of a Legislature that should en- 
act a law, allowing every individual to try and 
punish any mau for theft, murder or any crime ? 
Yet this law allows punishment even where no 
crime is proved. It is not even necessary to 
prove that there is a true debt.* Indeed, we have 
been informed by an eminent lawyer that per- 
suns have been imprisoned on fictitious clams for 
the purpose of gaining some otherend! Instan- 
ces have been where the object was to decide a 
vote at the elections; or to turn the family of the 
debtor out of doors. Sometimes it has been found 
upon trial after imprisonment, that the balance 
was even in favor of the debtor! This law does 
not proportion the punishment to the offence. 
The poor man who owes 25 cents is punished as 
much as he wiio owes 100,000 dollars. Indeed 
here is where the law falls heavily on the poor- 
er classes of community. Besides; those who 
are really dishonest, and owe enormous debts, 
generally find some way to escape all punish- 
ment. The language of a very able writer om 
* subject may here de appropriately employ- 
ed :— 
‘Unfortunately, the men who are guilty of the 
greatest frauds upon their creditors are not gen- 
erally the men who are imprisoned for their 
debts. How many insolvents‘have there been, 
who have failed for very large sums, and have 
not paid ten cents on the dollar, and, after hav- 
compromised with their creditors, by a decep- 
tive representation of their property, have lived 
like men of large fortune! And among those 
creditors were, perhaps, included widows and 
orphans, who, by their failure, were deprived of 
their means of support. Such men can hardly 
be too severely punished, or too much despised.’ 
The same writer well remarks, 
‘That creditors are a much more wary class of 
men than debtors ; and, if the law authorizing im- 
prisonment for debt were repealed, they would 
probably be’more cautious how they gave credit; 
and this would be likely to havea beneficial ef- 
fect upon the community, as it would tend te 
lessen the numbers of debtors and ‘creditors, and 
would also give to men of fair character the ad- 
vantage that they ought to have in obtaining 
credit.’* a eT 
This law inquires not into the cause of the in- 











ability. A man may become insolvent in conse- 
quence of sickness, slupwreck, a fire, a bad sea- 
son, political changes affecting trade at home 
and abroad; on being wholly prosperous in his 
own business, he may be involved in the ruin.of 
his debtor. The Sheriff is directed to attach the’ 
goods, &c. and for want thereof to attach the bod- 
y;t no matier what may be the situation of the 
insolvent; his whole family may be suffering 
with siekaess or any other evil; indeed he may 
be himself imthe very arms of death. Cases has 
often occurred where the last sad rites of sepul- 
ture have been forbidden. In‘short, there are 
no end to the cruelties of the present system, 
We shall pass now to the consideration of the e- 
vils flowing directly from it. 


*South Carolina forms an exception to this remark. 





“See a Letter from Hon. Benj. Pickman, of Salem, 
Mass. published in the Ffth Reportof the Prisen Disci- 
pline Society, p. 60. 

tThe following is the form of the attachment; Attach- 
ment before a justice of the peace. 

To the Sheriff, &c. 

By authority ot the State of Connecticut, you are hereby 
commanded to attach the goods or estate of A. B. of I. a- 
foresaid tothe value of dollars, and for want thereof, 
to attach the body of the said A. B. (if he may be found 
in your precents) and him safely keep, so that he may be 
had before J. H. Esq. justice of the peace for the county 
aforesaid, at (sufficient bond for the prosecution be- 
ing given.) Hereof fail not, and make one return of this 
writ, with your doings therein, &c.—Statutes of Conn. 


Among the debtors are many of our most worthy fellow | 242 


citizens. One of them, Captain Samuel Godtrey, is now 
eighty-six years of age, with the loss of hearing, and 
nearly bent double by infirmities. He is committed, too 
not for a debt¥t his own, but for having been an endorser. 
We envy not the feelings of a creditor, whothus exacts 
the pound of flesh,at an age, too, when the sources of 
life are so dried up, that he might venture to cut it out 
without the risk of drawing a drop of blood!”"— Providence 
Daily Advertiser. 





MARRIED, 
Tn Reading, on the 18th ult, by the Hon. S. C. Loveland, Mr. 
Parson Weston, to Mrs. Mantaa Wesron, both of R. 
DIED, 


In Reading, Dr. Joho Kendall, of Dunstable, Mas. aged 
" 








In this town, widow Desire Bugbee, aged 85, 
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Watchman, Repysitory and Chronicte. 








Original Communications. 
For the Watchman. 
*¢Ax to his religion I have nothing to say.”’ 

During my re-ideuce at L. N. ti. 1 was called 
to perform the funeral services of that father in 
our Israel Deac. Benton.—Hiz character aud his 
religious faith were well known, not ouly to lis 
Townsmen, but to his numerous acquaintances. 
For notwithstanding he was never known to com- 
mence an attack on the sentiments of his oppo- 
nents, yet, he was too honest and independent to 
deny his belief; and he loved the doctrine of im- 
partial and efficient grace too well to shrink from 
its defence when it was assailed and misrepre- 
sented. And what added to the perfection of 
his character not a little was she fact that he lived 
the doctrine which he professed. On the day of 
his burial, { had repaired at an early hour to his 
house, to sympathise with his bereaved widow 
and mourning children, and to administer to them 
the consolatiwons of that blessed faith and hope 
which the husband and father so richly enjoyed 
when he was with them. It so happened that | 
was left alone a short time in the room where 
were the remains of our departed brother; and 
while meditating onthe many happy scenes I had 
enjoyed with him, and ceusoling myself with the 
hope of an endless life as the gift of God, my 
thoughts were interrupted by the entrance of a 
gentleman whom I knew was a member of the 
Orthodox Church in that place, who came in to 
view the corpse. After we had gazed for some- 
time in silence on the inanimate form, said he, 
“Well, we have lost a good citizen—I have long 
known Deac. Benton, he was@kind neighbor, a 
peace-maker, public spirited, a good father, a very 
benevolent man, and if we had any honest mana- 
mong us he was one. But he is gone, and ‘as to 
his religion | have nothing to say.” I was satis- 
fied trom an intimate acquaintance with the de- 
ceased that his character had not been overrated 
by his neighbor, and was also satisfied that this 
Calvinistic brother, was very much in the dark 
relative tu the nature and tendency of the chris- 
tion religion. Notwithstanding he had long been 
a member of an Orthodux Church. 


It is clearly seen by the statement of this dis- 
ciple of Calvin that ig his estimation a man way 
be a good citizen, a kind neighbor, a peace maker, 
a friend to the public weal. a gaod Father, may 
possess and exhibit in his conduct the heavenly 
spirit of benevolence, and to crown the whole he 
may be an HONEST MAN—an.l yet lave no reli- 
gion! For the several traits of character he had 
freely, and of his own accord spoken of, and ap- 

lied them to the Deacon, but said ‘he had noth- 
‘ing to say cf his religion.” Now this is not mere- 
ly the opinion of some few of the Laity in Limi- 
tarian churches, but it is sanctioned by a great 
majdrity of the Calvinistic Clergy. From these 
facts, we must conclude that this class of Chris- 
tians believe religion’ consists in a belief in the 
dogma of future endless misery of some of man- 
kind, and an undefinable “feeling” which they 
possess. This is evident from the fact, that they 
often speak ofthe “mere moralist” as having 
no religion, and as being on the road to endless 
misery, notwithstahding his morality. We do 
not mean to be uuderstuod as saying, that this 
\* elass of Christians are destitute of Morality asa 
denomination, but that according tu their views 
& person may possess much morality and no re- 
ligion. Now it is an indisputable fact that the 
conduct of the moralist and the conduct of the 
real disciple of Christ is so much alike that no 
one can see any possible difference. A moralist 
is one who obeys the moral law, which law re- 
quires us to love God with all the heart, and our 
neighbor as ourselves. Obedience to this re- 
quirement is morality—did not Christ teach that 
this was the fulfilment of the law, and the proph- 
et? And did he not teach that his religion re- 
quired, that mankind should “do unto others as 
they would be done unto”? And gan any one, 
discover any difference in these requiremeuts 
except a difference of phraseology? 1 must con- 
fess that I can see nv other difference—and w ic; 
Lam endeavoring to exhibit the religion of Chris 
in my conduct, I know of no difference in th 
effect such conduct has on my mind, or my asso 
ciates, whether I call it by one name or another 


























—right is right, and wrong is wrong. To violate 
the religion of the Saviour, is to violate the mor- 
al law of God, for the religion of Christ is 1edu- 
cing this Jaw to practice, and when this 1s done 
it makes a person a good citizen, a kind neighbor, 
@ peace maker, public spirited, benevolent and 
honest. Such is the moral man, and such is the 
man who lives the religion of the Saviour. And 
to what does such conduct entitle a person? 1 
answer, it entitles him to the rich and sure re- 
ward consequent on such conduct, which is the 
approbation of his own conscience—the reflec- 
tion that he has performed his duty—the appro- 
bation of his God, and of all who knows him. 
Then this morality does not entitle him to the 
joys of heaven in an immortal state, by no means, 
his title to immortality and endless happiness in 
heaven, lies in the wt/l and purpose of Almighty 
God—and the well informed christian does not 
perform good works to entitle him to heaven 
hereafter, so much as from the consideration that 
it is his duty thus to act, and the joy arising from 
an approving conscience. Heaven ina future state 
is secured to all mankind in the purpose of the 
great God—peace and happiness in the present 
state, is secured by believing the record God has 
given of his son, (L John 5: LL.) and living in o- 
bedience to his moral requirements. J. M. 





For the Watchman. 
Practical Religion. 

Religion is that which binds man to his Ma- 
ker, and endears himto his fellow men. The 
Religion of nature does this, when it exercises 
its kindly influence on the heart, purifying the 
affections and devoting the soul to God. The 
Religion of Jesus Christ, is but the religion 
of nature, so called ; fur the works of God and 
the testimony of his prophets and apostles go to 
the same point. The religion of Jesus is of a 
practical nature, so is that taught by the works 
of creation. Manis continually reminded by the 
effects of a certain course of conduct, that it is 
for his interest to pay attention to the teachings 
of religion. And internal inspiration teaches 
him this. So dues the Bible. 


Many seem to think that theoretical religion 
is the all-important part to be acquired. while the 
practical part to be acquired is of but very little 
consequei ce. f 
St. James, of old, bath said, “faith, iFit hath not 
works, js dead, being alone.” Every observing 
experimental man, while he sets a proper val- 
ue on the theory, will no less value the practical 
part of religion. In fact, every good man. sees 
and feels its importance. It warms the heart 
with love to God, swells the soul with benevyo- 
lence to man, and causes athrill of joy to pass 
through the whole frame. It produces recon- 
ciliation to the will of the Most High in times of 
adversity and tronble, casts a new charm over 
the works of God, and makes a heaven here be- 
low. It regulates the passions, moderates the 
desires, and leads man todo unto others, as he 
would that wthers should do unto him. This isa 
practical religion itself. It is what is needed ; 
and that which will save the world. 

Preaching should be more practical, and less 
polemical. Something is wanted to wake up the 
feelings, totonch the heart, and to call forth 
all the energies of the soul. Jesus and the apos- 
tles never assured man of happiness without ho- 
liness. Nor will his faithful followers now.— 
Ministers of the everlasting gospel should deem 
it an imperative duty to bring religion home to 
the hearts, to make men feel as well asto hear 
the gludtidings. Unless thisis done, the word 
of God is not rightly divided ; the preachings of 
the gospel looses much of its glorious etfect. 

Professors of the Christian religion, should 
practice according to its requirements. Ther 
should so let their light shine before men, that 
they, seeing their good works, will glorify their 
Father in heaven. Never should profanity be 
heard from their lips; never should revenge and 
lil-will be cherished in their bosom; 40d never 
should the sun be suffered to go doyn on their 
anger or wrath. A becoming humility should 


be seen in their daily walk and ¢onversation. 
That charity which covereth a .ultitude of sins 


So teaches not the works of God. | 








all orders and classes of people, those who a@ 
practical religionists, and those who are note 
The good man will encourage the holy in bis 
holines, discourage thé’ wicked in his wicked- 
ness, the world around. This is practical reli- 
gion, which leads to glory and happiness, to heav- 
en, With it the world will be happy ;_ without 
it they nevercan be. Let its benign: influence 
be felt in every heart, that the world may be con- 
vinced of the importance of practical: rcligton. 


~ Acton, Mass. 1833. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 
War. sfield March. 1833. 

Br. Bell,—I enclose for youthe money for my 
next years paper. Your valued periodical con- 
tinues to do good among us; although there has 
not been so large an accession to your list of 
subscribers here as T could wish, yet I rejoice 
with you that there has heen some. 

Althongh a regular administration of the word 
of life serves to enlighten mankind, and conse- 
quently to wean them fiom the bard trod paths 
of superstition and bigotry—yet 1 am fully of 
the opivion that a we'l conducted periodical de- 
voted to the cause ¢f human emancipation from 
spiritual and eclesiastical bondage is equally sal- 
utary. Animated with these considerations, suf- 
fer me through the colums of yout “Watchman” 
to exort my brethren of the Abrahamic faith, in 
this and in the adjoining states, to come forward 
and enter their numes on the subseription list. 
Itis a fact that where liberal publications have 
circulited most.insanity sud snicidys have been 
less frequent. This circumstance alone is a suffie 
cient inducement for every well wisher of the 
human race to double his diligence in the great 
and good cause.—I will here inform you that the 
mach of liberal sentiments in the valley of Mad 
River is onward. ‘There has been a greater gain 
for our society this year, than there was last, 
there has been a greater gain also for the Ortho- 
dox, not indeed in point of numbers; no, it is 
vice versa, but there is less slander and very little 
mere brotherly love among them. 


Yours truly, LEVI SMITH. 


CONSISTENT PARADOX. 

“Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest 
thou also be like unto him. ees Sool accor- 
ding to his folly, lest-he be wis tr wn conceit.” 
Prov. xxviv 4,5. | 

Mr. Eprror,—I Peesently heard these 
two proverbs of Solomon spoken of as being con- 
tradictory aud inconsistent; and I have seen 
some attempts made to correct the translations 
of them, so as to give it, as some suppese, a more 
consistent readisg. But 1 am not inclined to 
question the propriety of the above mentioned 
sayings as they stand in the.common version. I 
think there are circumstances in which every 
discerning man will sometimes find himself placed 
in life, in which it is necessary that he should o- 
bey, at one time, the former, and at another, the 
latter proverb. 

Thatdifferent people require different treat- 
ment, is a fact which every one whois possessed 
of an ordinary knowledge of mankind, will be 
ready to admit; and I apprehend that Solomon 
was aware of this when he penned the supposed 
contradiction. No given rule or rules can pyofit 
aman who does not possess judgment to apply 
viem ; but he who does, although the rules may 
vary, will be able to apply them accurately and 











should be exercised toward individuals and de- 
nominations, There are good and bad among 


profitably. 

Solomon has very generally considered those 
persons fools, who seck not “wisdom, the true 
science of life.” Ané to such, it 1s evident he 
refers in the passages under consideration. I will 
now mention a case in which I think it proper 
that verse 4th should be applied. When we meet 
with a man or woman whois too ignorant or too 
wilful to understand the reason of things, and too 
ignorant, wilful or shameless to feel the force of 
a rebuke, then we should obey Solomon, and “an- 
swer not a fvol according to his folly, lest we al- 
so be like unto him.” We might continue to 
talk to such a person, until we become as foolish 
as he, and all to no profit whatever. Again, to 
answer aman who isintoxicated with ardent 
spirit or anger, according to his folly, is, gener- 
ally, to be as foolish as he. Ihave frequently 


ty, 











witnessed stich instances in my intercourse with 
mankind, with mortification and regret. We will 
here suppose a case. A certain woman has a 
husband who is accustomed to drink too much 
ardent Spiri's, and he con.es home at night, dis- 
ordered in his feelings on that account. The 
wine or the spitits is in hisstomach, and perl ps 
sober judgment and sound reason is out of his 
head. He talks ant acts foolishly, and he is, 
indeed, just such a fool as Solomon would have 
us refuse to answer according to his folly. Here, 
then, isan opportunity for the unfortunate wife 
to exhibit a degree of wisdom if she possesses it, 
and perhaps no small degree is called for. But 
precisely at the moment when she should forbear 
to talk, or if she does speak, to speak prudently, 
she begins to fret, and rage, and attempt to re- 
form her husband by aggravating him. Now in 
this case, (although we confess it is a trying one | 
for a woman,) she is nevertheless, as great a fool | 
as her husband. By such conduct, she will not 
he likely to correct the evil but to enhance it. 
The time to reform a man is when he is sober— 
the time to speak to a man is when he can un- 
derstand what is said to him, and consi ler it 
cooly. But when a man is under the influence 
of the passions, or powerful excitement of any 
kind, it is not a time to reprove him, and it isa 
peculiarly evil time to aggravate him. And as 
long as people disregard the sayings of Solomon, 
“answer nota fool according to his folly, lest 
thou be like unto him,” just so long it will be! 
found that they who thus answer a fool are as 
foolish a: he, and that such a process of folly will 
end in trouble. 

2. When may we answer a fool according to 
his folly and prevent him from being wise in his 
own conceit? Ans. Whenever we can answer 
him in such a way as to produce such an effect. 
There is nothing more common than for foolish 
men, occasionally to feel wise and important, 
and whenever language cau be so expressed as 
to produce conviction in the minds of those who 
are vainly presumptuous and assuming, it is com- 
mendable, as it is profitable to express it. 

I will here relate an anecdote, in the scene of 
which 1 was a party concerned, and thought it 
proper at the time to obey Solomon’s injunction, 
“answer a fool according,” &c. A little more 
than a year riding in my chaise from 
the metropolis ainé westward ; and as it was 
cold weather, and ag L drew near to the house of 
one with whom I was aequainted, and esteemed 
as a frieud, I called to enquire after his welfare 
and that of his} family, as well as. to warm my- 
self at their welcome fire. 1 found my friend 
and his family well, who gave me a welcome re- 
ception, although they were limitarians in _reli- 
gious faith, A lady was present, who, to me 
was astranger, but to whom I was courteously 
introduced, aud having passed the usual civili- 
ties of a friendly meeting, I seated myself in the 
corner by the fire, and in a low posture, was en- 
deavoring tolimber my benumbed fingers before 
its blaze, when a tall lady entered the duor, (per- 
haps 49 years old,) followed by two younger ones 
whom [ afterwards learned were her daughters. 
To these I was also introduced, and this done, 
I regained my former condition at the fire. In 
the mean time [ could not but observe the impor- 
tant air and affectedly pious mein of the ¢all la- 
dy. Very soon my friend, who was intimately 

acquainted with all present, observed, that al- 
though there were few of us present; yet we be- 








ter say.” replied I. ‘You do uot profess to be 
wiser than the rest of the religious word, du you?” 
[ continned. “Ono,” said she. *O well’ re- 
plied I, “just have the modesty then, to say i. is 
a bad doctrine in your opinion.” She then a- 
arose, took her chair, and came and sat down 
beside me, and looking me earnestly in the face, 
said; “If christians would do their duty, they 
would wage war with these infidels—they would 
drive them from the field—make them afraid and 
ashamed to show their heads ; no, they would not 
dare to be seen.” 


She continued to talk. I asked her to stop, 
and let me say a word or two; but she continued. 
I made the request again ; but she kept on. ‘If 
you have any manners at all, Madam,’ replied I, 
“stop, and let me say a word or two ; and if you 
have not, I do not wish to hear any more of 
your noise.” She stopped, and 1 began again: 
“To begin then,” said 1, “you are an impudent 
woman! You want to wage war with us, do 
you, dear soul ! and pray what weapons will you 
take; the shovel andtongs? Really,these would 
best comport with your language—and yet, I 
guess we should not run. You would make us 
afraid, and ashamed to show our heads, would 
you? Poor things; I think it will require 
more than you and your sect to do this. 
We are not afraid nor ashamed to see people, 
Madam. And for me, I have endeavored to 
preach the doctrine you deprecate, for several 
years; during which time, | have been in several 
of the States,and in my travels, have seen many 
women, who were ignorant, impudent,conceited, 
and self-righteous, like yourself; ulthough I do 
not know that have ever met with your equal 
any where.” 

At this, she broke out again, and I did not 
know but LI should have done better, had I been 
governed by verse 4th—‘Answer nota fvol accor- 
ding to his folly,” &c. She had been a chris- 
tian so long—she had enjoyed the love of God 
inher soul solong, she must be allowed to be 
zealous, &c. &c.; and indeed she was going on 
ata great rate, and witha loud voice, which 
course | touk care not to imitate. But clapping 
my hands together, I observed, “O dear! dear ! 
yes! yes! how wonderfully wise and good you 
are!” This interrupted her; and I then spoke 
to-her mildly and yet severely, and she listen- 
ed attentively. She informed me that she had 
never seen but one Universalist minister- before, 
and that she had a long conversation with him. 
She thought he might possibly be # christian, but 
was asmall man. O said 1, are you the woman 
who spoke in B. ’smeeting? She was. O 
well, said I, now L know more of you than I 
did before, and yet Lhave not changed my o- 
pinion for the better,” Br——came down and 
shook hands with you—went tosee you on the 
next day, and spent a part of it with ‘you, whieh 
only seemed to give you a better opportunity to 
insult him, which insults he very patiently bore. 
Well, Madam, if Br. chose to bear your 
insults, he had a right to do so; for he is a man 
of age and can act for himself; but if you treat 
me so, I cannot refrain from telling you of it. 
She then said, that if she had abused me she was 
sorry. Ah, if, said 1; then it is doubtful with 
you, isit? Notsoin my mind. But said I, 
where are your weapons? She attempted to 
quote a passage of scripture, and quoted it i :ac- 
curately, which | immediately corrected. Your 
weapons do not serve you, Madam said f, and it 














longed to four different religious denominations, 
What denominations? replied the tall lady.— 
The answer was, Baptist, Methodist, Christian, 
and Universalist. “Who is the Universaist”? 


inquired the lady. At this, my friend very mod- | 
All 
this time [ was sitting in a low posture at the fire | 
warming my fingers; but turned my eye occa- 
sionally upon this tall, dignified lady, so as to un- 
derstand by her manner as well as by her lan- 
guage, how disagreeably she felt. Then looking 
at me, scornfilly, she exclaimed, “ You a Univer- 
At this, moderately rising up in my 
chair, I replied, “I am so called madam, and J 


estly informed her that I was a Universalist. 


salist 7” 


am not at all ashamed of the name.” 


‘And an abominable doctrine it is, too,” she 
replied, ‘Jn your opinion, madam, you had bet. 





is evident that you do not know how to use them. 
She then ceased to fight, anu was sorry if she 
had abused me. [told her L would thank her 
| not to apologize to me, in that way—that what- 


ments, was of small moment with me,until she was 


dicated by a better spirit than the one that in- 


fluenged her eonduct that morning. “Go,” said 
I, “and learn civility, and practice it, before you 


talk about christianity ; then you will be respec- 


ted and not till then.” 


ted. 
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has not been so conceitedly wise since as she was 
before. 

It is disagreeable to meet with such people, 
and still more so to answer them according to 
their folly; butin such cases as the above, I 
think it justifiable. 

“BAIE SABLOUNEUSE-” 


One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism. 

I was conversing lately with a friend upon the 
various modes of administering the Eucharist by 
the different denominations. He mentioned 
that he had recently heard one clergyman im- 
vite all to parke of it who were in good standing 
with any Christian church,—and another, all 
members of any clrirch of their order. Just as 
|he was making this statement an elderly Chris- 
tian lady entered the room and said, “One Lord 
one faith one baptism,” and enquired what bap- 
lism was meant. Although no direct reply was 
|given, I could not refrain from pondering over 
the text, and send you, Mr. Editor, in epitome 
the result. 

1. Theexression, “One Lord,” was dowbt- 
less intended to hold up the religion of the Gos- 
pel in contra-distinction from heathenism. The 
apostle says, “there are gods many, and there 
are lords many.” The heathen deities were 
innumerable, and literally worshipped. Chil- 
drea and wives—the old and young,—rieh and 
poor, have been offered up as sacrifices. As in 
ancient, soin modern times. 

2. There are as many faiths as there are de- 
ities. The Hindoos have so strong faith in their 
300,000 gods, that they are often willing to sac- 
rifice their lives tothem. The idol Juggernant 
has glutted over the blocd and crushed bones of 
thousands of its deludec votaries. The Mahom- 
medan coun'ries exercise as strong or stronger 
faith in Mahommed, than the Christian world 
does in Jesus Christ. But every faith in the Sa- 
viour will not amount to the one faith of which 
the apostles speaks. Faith is of two kinds, spec- 
ulative and practical. One is abstract belief,— 








regulation of our lives. 


ever opinion she might hive of me or my senti- 


We then wished each other well, and separa- 
Perhaps I have not related this anecdote 
verbatim, but it is nearly so, andin substance 


correct. [have made some inquiries respecting 


the other is the application of that belief to the 
“Faith without works is 
dead.” 

3. Baptism is translated from the Greek 
word baptizo which signifies wash. We read in 
the New Testament of the three kinds which I 
shall mention. 

I. Pie baption of cufforings. Whentwo af 
eur Lord’s disciples requested seats of honor in 
the temporal kingdom which they supposed he 
was alout toestablish, he asked them if they 
could “be baptised with the baptism which he 
was baptised with.” Here, most evidently. -he 
a luded to his suffering. Again he says, “I have 


straitened till it be accomplished :” alluding to 
his subsequent bodily and mental sufferings. 

2. The baptism of water. Tl.is is a figure 
representing the washing away of sin by Jesus 
Christ. Noexpress form, however, is mentioned 
to my knowledge in the Scriptures. But this 
is by far the lest importart baptism, and never 
saves the soul. As Dr. Young with peculiar cut- 
ting sarcasm says, 

“Ye breinlsss wits, ye baptised infidelss, 

Ye worse for mending,—washed to fouler stains.” 

3. Another baptism of the Holy Ghost.—John 
baptised with water, but hs said that Jesus Christ 
would baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire.’ 
Things of a spiritual nature are often represen- 
ted by the elements. Water and fire represent 
purifying, though the latter has the strongest 
allusion. Water possesses only the power to 
cleanse the outside,but fire penetrates the whole 
substance ;—as in gold, it burns up all the alloy, 
and leaves the gold pure. Jesus Christ said, 
“John truly baptized, with water, but ye shall be 
baptised with Holy Ghost not many days hence,” 
a promise ‘fulfilled on the great and memorable 
day of Pentecost. It was on the anniversary of 
that day when the law was given in Sinai, amid 
thunderinggjand lightning, that the Holy Ghost 
was poured ont. May the children of Zion ever 
be baptised with that baptism ! Messenger. 











An ELEVEN days meeting was commenced 


by the Methodists at Great Falls, N. H. on 


that lady since, and am fully persuaded that she | the 28th inst. 


baptism to be baptised with, and how am E 


a a 
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PER WATCHIAI . 
Woodstock, April 13, i833. 


: Ministerial Notices, 

Br. S. Clark will preach at Meriden, (Plainfield) at 
the Baptist Meeting house tomorrow, and at Cornish 
Flat on the following sabbath. 

Br. Garfield will preach at Bridgewater on the 3rd 
sabbath in the present month. 














To the patrons ofthe Watchman. 

Brethren,—I wish to call your attention to a subject 
of very great importance to the proprietor and publisher 
of this paper ; and one in which you should all teel an 
interest ; I allude to the proper support of the paper, 
which is expected from you. 

The discouraging circumstances under which the pub- 
lication of the Watchman was commenced, by its pres- 
ent proprietor, are, undouptedly, known to many of you. 
But, as some of you are probably ignorant of those cir- 
cumstances, I will briefly mention some of them. 

The publication of the Christian Repository, of which 
the Watchman is a continuation,was commenced by our 
Br. Loveland in July, 1820. At that time there was but 
one periodical, (the Universalist Magazine) devoted to 
the cause of impartial grace published in the United 
States. The Repository, for two years, was published 
ence inthree months ; and for seven years after it was 
published once in two months, three years, [by Br . R. 
Bartlett, arid the remainder of the time by Br. Loveland. 
During this period several other periodicals, advocating 
this doctrine, were commenced by our brethren in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Some of these were published 
weekly, and others once in two weeks. Sud¢h is the nat- 
wral fondness of mankind for sumething new, that many 
of the patrons of the Repository withdrew their subscrip- 
tions, and commenced taking other papers which they 
could receive oftener. In consequence of this its patron- 
age became very small; and of the number of those 
who continued their subscriptions, too many were of 
that class who either forget, or never intend to pay for 
their papers ; so that the pa ronage was, in fact, worth 
very little, or nothing. At this time Br. Bell came to 
me, and proposed that I should unite with him, buy out 
the Repository, and commence the publication of a week- 
ly paper. The undertakining appeared to me imprudent 
and altogether unpromising. A number of periodicals of 
this kind.as many as I thought could be supported, were, 
then published ; and to commence the publication of 
another, without patronage, and without funds, appeared 
to me like reshness ; and I did not dare to engage init. 
All these considerations I mentioned,and urged upon Be 
Bell; but, nothing daunted by them,neither discouraged 

_ by his own pecuniary circumstances, he determined to 
undertake the work, and to rely on the liberality of the 
Universalist public to sustain him. 

Such were the discouraging circumstance under which 
our brother commenced the publication of this paper}; 
and had he possessed less zeal for the cause in which he 
he isengaged, or a less determined resolution to perse- 
vere im his arduous undertaking, he must inevitably have 
failed. 

‘During the first yoar his list of subscribers did not, 1 
think,amount to five hundped; and had every one of 
these paid him punctually for his paper, he Must have 
sustained considerable loss, as the expense of publication 
exceeded the amount of subscription. But whenit is 
considered that numbers have tever paid him a cent,you 
must be sensible that his loss amounts to a large sum for 
a man in his circumstances. The next year, in prospect 
of an increase of patronage,he enlarged and improved his 
paper, and thishehas continued to do at the commence 
ment of every succeeding year. He now proposes still 
more to enlarge and improve the paper ; and the next vol- 
ume will appear on a sheet larger than any other paper 
published in our denomination. In addition to all this, 
Br. Bell has employed two associate editors, to assist him 
in conducting his paper. They have not, it istrue, done 
so much for him as might have been expected ; but it 
has nevertheless, becn an additional expense te him.— 
Notwithstanding all this increased expenditure on his 
part, the price ofthe paper remains the same as at the 
commencement, when its size was oniy half of what it 
now is, and less than half of what it will be the ensuing 
year. You will therefore, perceive that the Watchman 

will be the cheapest paper, of the size and kind, publish- 
edin America, if notin the world. 

Aad now, brethren, it remains for you to say whether 
the publisher shall be sustained ; or whether he shall 
fail for want of efficient support. He has done every 


thing in bis power for your good, and to render his pa- 
per worthy ot your patronage. And is it unreasonable 
te expect that you willdo your duty in compensating 


him for his labor and expense? He is entirely depen- 
dent on his subscribers for the means of publishing his 
paper ; and on the paper depends the support of his fami- 
ly. Allhe demands of you is punctuality in waking 
your payments. What is due trom each subscriber, or 
what each pays annually, is but a trifle by itself; but it 
is on these trifles, when collected together, that he de- 
pends, to pay the paper maker, and printer, and to defray 
all the other charges of the publication. Danning is ex- 
tremely unpleasant business ; and I could sincerely hope 
that the columns of the next volume may not be stained 
with a single dun to delinquent subscribers. There is 
not one of you 1 venture to say, who feels interested in 
seeing or reading themin your paper, or who would 
not rather see the space they occupy filled with some 
useful or entertaining matter; anditis in your power 
to banish them entirely from the Watchman. If you 
are really unable to pay, honestly inform the publisher 
of your inability ; and discontinue your paper, or trust to 
his generosity to wait on you longer without dunning. 

One thing more I will mention. Do you, brethren, 
love that cause which you have espoused? Do you but 
feel happy in the influence and hopes of that doctrine 
you have embraced? And do you wish to see your 
neighbors and fellow-beings in the enjoyment of the 
same happiness? By a very little exertion,during your lei- 
sure hours,most of you could undoubtedly prevail on one 
or more of your neighbors to subscribe for the Watchman, 
and thus you would not only be aiding and advancing the 
cause of truth, and human happiness, but materially as- 
sist the publisher, without any inconvenience or expense 
to yourselves. 

The above remarks are not prompted by any interest 
I have in the paper, more than any vther individual in 
in our denomination. For whatever I do as an associate 
editor [ receive pay directly from Br. Bell ; and it makes 
nodifference with me, ina pecuniary point of view, 
whether he circulates five hundred or five thousand pa- 
pers, or whether his subscribers are punctual or delin- 
quent. Put the cause which the Watchman advocates 
is dear to my heart; and to advance this cavse in the 
world, I aim willing to do all in my power, and I wish to 
see all my brethren heartily engaged in promoting it. 

W. SKINNER. 


HERE THEY COME AGAIN! 
BLACK LIST! 

J. SPERRY, J. BALL, 0. GREEN, W.GALLIKIN, 
W. ROBINSON, J. ROBINSON, N. HUMPHREY, 
J. POWERS. These gentlemen owe us from $3 to7 
each. Theyall live in St ALBANS Vt. except the Hon. 
Mr. Humphrey, who we understand has run away. 
Had we not concluded to restrict the number w etgnt 
this week, we should publish the names of others in that 
town. ‘Théy tust-wait with patience till No. 2, Vol. 5 
when they shall receive all due respect. Our good friends 
in that place who have paid us for former Volumes, of 
course have nooccasion for alarm at present. Most of 
them are owing for the present volume and we should 
like our pay soon, as the volume closes next week. 

Printers are cautioned against trusting the persons 
whose names appear above. 

There is nothing,relating toour own concerns that we so 
much regret, 8 to be compelled to take this course.— 
We have, as we have before observed, given delinquents 
sufficient notice of our intentions. This they cannot 
deny. 








We are sometimes censured for admitting into our 
colums, something which is designed for poetry,but is not 
worthy the name. We think, indeed we know we have 
occasionally done this, but our readers we presume, will 
pardon us when we inform them that it is not for the seke 
of gratifying our own taste, but some particular friend we 
respect. We invariably reject such rhyme unless the 
sentiment is good. — 

We have a large assortment of varses on hand, sent 
us by different persons,which, if printed, would supply a 
Connecticut pedler, several months. 


Extract ofa letter. 
The following is an extract ofa letter from our worthy 
brother, Joseph Wright. We always have been gratified 
to receive communications from him, and happy to bs 
assured of a continuance of his favors. Our lay brethren 
at the North have reason to regret his removal to Actén. 
His praise is in all the churches where he has labored. 
They are not however destitute of the preached word. 
We have some good brethren residing in the regien of 
St. Albans who are faithful in word and in deed—Brs. 
Wood, Ballou and Ewer. 
We are right glad to hear that Br.J. W. i pleased 





{tance from it, 


{cause him to forget his troubies. 


am pleased with my situation. We havea good socie'y 
here. St Albans and vicinity is now left under the pas- 


Ewer. May God prosper their labors tothe pulling 
down of the strong holds of Satan, and the buildiig up of 
Zion. The good cause has prospered, and I hope and 
trust it will go on prospering and to prosper. I have 
every reason to believe it willdo’so. The brethren above 
named are good faithful ones. They willdo much goed- 
May they be faithful unto death and receive a crown olf 
life, 





VOL. V. 

Those who have sent us names of new subscribers for 
the next Volume will please accept our thanks. We 
should feel greatly obliged if those to whem we have 
sent our proposals for Vol. 5 would remit to us the names 
they may have obtained within two weeks. We wish 
them to retain the Prospectus, and forward the names in 
a letter,giving us particular directions where papers are 
te be sent. 





TEMPERANCE, 

All the Universalist editors, We trust, will pay 
a suitable attention to this subject. We cannot, 
it is true, justify the measures of Sectarian Tem- 
perance Societies, but the cause of Temperance 
itself we can aid with the greatest propriety. 
First by our example, which is the most impor- 
tant aid we can render. 2d by illustrations of 
the evil of temperance, its dangers, the insiduous 
manner in which it approaches and captivates 
its victims before they are aware. No man ever. 
began to drink, for the purpose of becoming a 
drunkard ; no man ever meant to be a drunkard; 
no man wishes to be a drunkard. How isit then 
that so many are drunkards? Ardent spirit was 
to them, what a bait in the snare is to the un- 
wary bird. They knew not the danger they 
were in when they began to be cautious drink- 
ers. Cautious drinking is an endeavor to pull 
the bait out of the trap without getting caught. 

Let it alone. No mans safe who drinks cau- 
tiously. If you get into the habit at all, it is like 
the rash or ignorant mariner entering the dish of 
the Muelstroom, that great whirlpool on the 
coast of Norway. He cannot keep upon the 
edge. Each circumference carries him nearer 
and nearer to the center, and, of course, to irre- 
trievable destruction. His only safety’ lies in 
keeping out of the current, and even ata dis- 

Some t rown sor- 
row. Unwise! thay drawn: theniselves. They 
are about as. unréasonable asthe mad comman- 
der of a vessel, who, beeati#e he had had troub- 
les on his voyage raw his vessel into the whirl- 
pool, that the dizziness produced by the rapidity 
with which he made the circumferenee might 
Honest read- 
er, have I arrested your attention? If so let me 
put to you a few questions. Are you inthe hab- 
it of drinking ardent spirits? You can answer 
this question to yourself. If you are not, you 
are safe, provided you will not begin to tamper 
with the poison. Do you drink a little, say once 
aday? Yes. Then we will tell you you wilt 
drink more. No, you reply, you never want it 
except at stated hours, and then you must have 
it. Is this vour case? Your habit is confirmed 
—you are not perhaps a confirmed drunkard, 
but you are a confirmed drinker ; and of confirmed 
drinkers the larger portion become confirmed 
drunkards. Every‘confirmed drinker, if he take 
only one glass a day, is in the whitlpool. To- 
morrow he is nearer destruction, and less able 
tostruggle against the force of habit. We say 
of drinking ardent spirits, as Solomon said of 
contention, “leave it off before it be meddled 
with.” If these few hints shall be productive of 
any good,‘ we shall be abundantly rewarded for 
writing them. 

We knew a beautiful young woman, an only 
daughter, the pride and joy of her feeble and de- 
clining parents. There came into her father’s 
employ a benevolent, industrious, pleasant young 
man, of some natural talent, who very prudeutly 
had resolved not to drink but two glasses n day, 
one in the forenoon and one in the afternoon. He 
paid his addressesto her, and she received them. 











toral care of Brs. Z. C. Wood, Eli Ballou, and Nath. . 





with his situation. 
whom he administers the bread of life. 


Acton, (Mass.) Match 25, 1833. 
Br, Bell—1 am now in Acton and in good spirits. I 


God bless him and the people to 





In about a year they were married. Hehad at 
this time doubled his dose, and very prudently re- 
solved that he would never drink more than four 
glasses a day. Rum, however, soon had more 


e 









, 









“power over him than prudence. 


* 
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His face began 
to swell, his breath grew foeted, he lost his good 
“nature, his industrious habits left him at a time 
‘when-a growing family called for his exe: tions— 
fie wasthrown out of employment ; and there he 
was a poor, miserable, profane, idle, beggarly 
‘drunkard. This came gradually but it came cer- 
tainly. His poor wife ws an object of distress, 
and of universal pity. She bore up undeg ier 
sufferings as weli as so frail a thing was able to; 
and in w short time, in answer to her repeated 
rayers, death kindly came and gave her release. 
t broke down the whole family, father, mother 
and brothers, for all their hopes were placed on 
her. 

We were once very much surprised to hear a 
gentleman of good sense say, “1! had rather my 
daughter should marry an old drunkard, than a 
cautious drinker.” On expressing our surprise 
he added, “If she were to marry a drunkard, he 
would soon die, and she would be released ; but 
if she marry a temperate drinker, she must wit- 
ness his degredation, she must follow him in his 
downward course, she must be connected with 
bim many years, and her trouble would kill her 
about as soon as his intemperance would kill 
him.” Reader, do not be a cautious disinker. 

Trumpet and Magazine. 
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Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
Wasatneton, March 31 18338. 
TREASURY BUILDING BURNT. 

The Treasury Office, was this morning, totally de- 
stroyed by fire. The alarm was given about two 
o,clock at night, when the passers by discovered 
some fire in the room occupied by Andrew'M. Laub, 
and others, in the second story, on the N. side of 
the building, W. of the Northern projection. ‘The 
fire made a slow progress, but was much ahead of 
the preparations for subduing it.—The citizens 
who were first drawn tothe spot, obtained an en- 
trance into the building, with much difficulty, the 
watchman of the Department being absent. A lad 
had been left inthe building asa guard, and he, 
after being aroused from his slumbers, opened the 
door. Upon learning that the building was on fire, 















he declared with perfect pps soe that “it was 
not his fault, d been asleepthe whole night.” 
He knew, i as well as his seniors;**whtat’ be- 
longs to a watch.” 
After some time, but it 
does not appear that was made ofit.. ‘I'w 


more engines arrived in rse‘of the morning, 
but there were serious obstacles to their efficiency. 
In the first place there was not water enough to sup- 
ply one engine. There was no water nearybut that 
hich was afforded by one pump ; and, in the sec- 
ond place, the flames were not likely to do “much 
more damage to the records than the water. The 
reservoir for supplying the Department with water 
for such occasions was in process of being built. 
The creek below was thought of, but not in time. 
There is abundant reason to believe that there was 
an interval of at least an hour after the alarm, dur- 
ing which the judicious application of water, from 
one engine only, would have arrested the flames, 
where, as the whole current of testimony proves, 
they began, in Mr. Laub’s room. 

In the mean time, the citizens and the Clerks of 
the Department used zealous and efficient exertions 
in saving Public papers, Formany rooms on the 
lower floor, and from nearly all those inthe eastern 
end of the building, the papers were brought out. 
‘The extent to which they were saved, cannot of 
course, be fully ascertained for sometime. As yet 
they are in great confusion, and are necessarily de. 
ranged, and probably much injured.—The papers 
in Laub’s room, and in the room of the Chief Clerk, 

M. Dickens)are said to have been wholly destroyed. 
The papers in the ‘fire proof,’ (asthe Western [gs 
jection isdenominated) were all removed and in 
tolerably good order. Even this ‘Fire Proof was 
not found to be proofagainst fire. As to the main 
building itself, it was not built as fire proof. 

The night was bright, serene and beautiful. Had 
there been much wind, scarcely a scrap of paper 
would have been saved; and had there been a wind 
from the south, the State Department would inevi- 
tably, have shared the fate of its neighbor. You 
will lift up your eyes in amazement at the gross 
negligence which caused this great public calamity, 
pe may thank the winds that it was no worse. 

As to the origin of the fire, nothing is known, or 
is likely4o be known, beyond.the fact, pretty clear- 
ly ascertained, that it originated in Mr. Laub’s 


yoom. In that room there had been burning the day, 


prior to 3 o’clock, a fire of Lehigh coal. No person 
is known to have been in the building after sunset, 
except the dad who was left in charge of it. Besides 
the numerous messengers of the Department whose 
duty it was to secure the fires, there were two watch- 
men for the building, and two also for the neighbor- 
ing building, (the State Department.) None of 
these persons can give any explanation of the ori- 
gin of the fire. Besides these officers, there is a 
superior officer, in each department, who ischarged 


commission as Commodore during the Revolu- 
tion, and he was selected by Gen. Washington 
to convey Mr. John Adams, our first Minister to 
France. (On his passage he escaped a 74 and 
2 Frigates which pursued him a long time al- 
most within gun shot, and actually captured an- 
other British Frigate of a superior force, whilst 
a Mr. A. wason board. During his whole Navy 
service, Com. T. captured 3000 of the enemy — 








with the superintendence of the building grounds, 
&c, Mr. Laub, in whose room the fire is believed 
to have originated, was the Superintendant of the 
Treasury building. 

The flames after three o’clock, illuminated the 
city, and the red cinders shot up into the air like 
fancy fire works, ‘Ihe red ground for two miles a- 
round, is covered with the ashes of Treasury rec- 
ords. ‘Ihe charred paper fell thick, during the 
morning, like black snow. 

At two o’clock to day, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury called together,,by public notice, a number of 
the officers of the government, for the purpose of 
entering into a full and deliberate investigation of 
the causes which led to the disaster. Many wit- 
nesses were summoned and examined, What was 
the result, ifany, ofthe investigation, I do not know. 
This evening, the President holds a private investi- 
gation at his house, aided by the heads of Depart- 
ment. There will probably, be an official report 
on the subject. The president expresses much 
mortification and distress at the occurrence. 

The block of buildings opposite Strother’s Hotel 
has been rented for the temporary occupation of the 
Department. 

he papers lost all relate to unsettled accounts. 


Trial for Murder.—At the last term of the 
Supreme Judicial Court at Providence Amos 
Miner was convicted of the murder of Joun 
Smirtu of Foster, (R. I.) some months since, 
while serving a writ on Miner. The prisoner, 
says the Providence Journal, was ably defended 
by the Hon. Dutze J. Pearce, and Curisro- 
PHER Rosinson, Esq. Muner’s countenance, 
without indicating vicious passions, may be 
said to be rather insane and to develope very 
little character of any kind. His aspect during 
the trial, was that of oppressive sorrow. He 
is but forty seven yearsof age—but adversity 
—which we are told has been his lot—has 
forestalled the work of Time, and his grey 
hairs and care-worn features would bespeak 
him @ maw of three score. Ashe listened t6 
ney teotimony of the witnesses, or the argument 
of counsel, ’6feui iver ofthe eye” often 
overflowed, and deluged his ‘betel tears 
but at times, his agony seemed too great. for 
such relief—and the fountain of his grief be- 
came sealed, and its waters too bitter, to swell 
up, in heart drops, to his eye. Such sorrow is 
a thousand times deeper than that heralded by 
tears. Mrner will leave a wife and nine chil- 
dren. He was born in Stoni » Connecti- 
cut and has resided in that State and in Mas- 
sachusetts. After the prisoner’s counsel hed 
closed, the Attorney General, in a comprehen- 
sive, condensed argument, explained the law 
and the testimony tothe jury! After an able 
charge from Chief Justice Eppy, the jury re- 
tired, and in thirty-five minutes, returned a 
verdict of—Guitty. While the Jury were 
coming into court the countenance of the pris- 
oner was strongly marked with mingled anxiety 
and fear. There was an entreating agony—so 
to speak—in his look and manner. When the 
verdict was pronounced, his face suddenly be- 
came suffused but in a moment— 

“*The heart’s tumultuous blood 


Rolled back in silence to its cell, a swift and 
heavy flood;”’ 


and he was pale as marble. He will be sen- 
tenced with the other criminals, during the 
present week, when we understand it is his 
intention to address the Court. 

















Arwther patriot gone !—The ,yenerable Com 
modore Samuel Tucker of Breemen, Me. depar- 
ted this life on Sunday last, in the 86th year of 
his age.’ Next to Lafayette, Commodore Tuck- 
er was the highest surviving officer of the Revo- 
lution, at the time of his death. Perhaps there 
never was a braver man in the whole service; 
or one who, to the extent of his command, had 
gained a greater number of severely earned vic- 
tories than Com. T. His was the first written 





and 600 British guns. Within a few weeks the 
government has settled a fpension of $600 per 
year on the venerable Captain, but he has not 
been permitted to live to enjoy it. He pos- 
sessed tothe highest degree the confidence 
and respect of his townsmen and citizens gen- 
erally.— Gardiner Int. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

The Postmaster at Newark, N. J. has lately been re- 
moved. 

During the Presidenc; of the elder Adams, the Treasn- 
ry Department was burnt down, while Oliver Wolcott was 
Secretary. 

Chs. R. Leslie, the painter, now in Europe, has been ap- 
pointed Professor of Drawing at West Point. Col. Thayer 
the Superintendent of the Academy, is about to resign. 

Mr. Cooper is writing a novel to be called ‘“The Heads- 
man of Berne’’—the scene of which is laid in Switzerland. 

A Mr. Leonard was killed a few days ago at Fayetteville, 
N.C. bya Col. Stewart, in an affray. It arose froma 
conversation upon nullification—L. defending, and S. de- 
nouncing it—when the former drewa knife and struck at 
Stewart, which he warded off. L, then seized a chair, and 
while raising it to strike Stewart, was shot dead. 

An earthquake at St. Kitts, in February, shook down 
stone-walls and buildings. 

It is said to bean undeniable fact, that the cholera has 
never been known in the vicinity of mineral waters. In its 
ravages in England, those places were passed by—and last. 
summer, while it was at Albany, and various other places 
near Saratoga, it did not visit those celebrated watering 
places. 














The affairs of Mexico seem to be improving. Santa An- 
na, it is said, will be elected President, and as he is a mili- 
tary character of eminence, petty faction will not be able 
to overthrow his government. 

A large Ox, called Superior, raised on Long-Island, was 
| 


lately kil!ed in New-York, and some of the best slices sold 
| for 1,00 a pound! 





A Mr. Locke, a dealer in meal, in Charleston, Mase. 
shot his wife thro’ the heart, and then cut his throat from 
ear to ear a few days ago. He was insane. 

_.Large volumes of Law-books, Histories, Nevels and Pe- 


ems, have been sent to Kentucky in the mail, franked by 
members of Congress. 


Classical School for Young Ladies. 


Ach! for the instruction of young ladies, in all the 
branches of education taught in schools of this des- 
Cription, will be opened inthe village of Proctorsville 
(Cavendish) on the first Monday in May next under the 
superintendency of the subscribers by Mrs. Angel,from 
Salem Mass. . 
Mrs. Angel has long and successfully conducted 
schools for the education of young ladies in all the uge- 
ful and ornamental branches usually fit in this 
Country ; and from her abilities and pod ay as a pre- 
ceptress, those who may feel ed to patronize the 
school'may have the fullest confidence that it. will de 
conducted with propriety and success. 

The school will be furnished with a pair of Globes,and 
such other apparatus as may be necessary for illustra- 
ting the different sciences which the scholars may wish 
to pursue. 

The termsof tuition willbe as lew as at any other 
school of the same character in the country. 

Board, in good tamilies, may be obtained at from $i 
to $1,25 per week. 

Proctorsville, March, 23 1833. 
WARREN SKINNER, 
JosePH FREEMAN. 


Commissioners Notice. 

We. the subscribers being appointed,by the Hon. the 

A Probate Court for the District of Hartford, Com- 
missioners, to receive, examine and adjust all claima and 
demands of all persons against the estate of Nathaniel 
Wight late of Barnard in said district.deceased,represen- 
ted insolvent,and all claims and demands exhibited in off- 
sett thereto, and six months from this date being allowed 
tor that purpose, hereby give zotice that we will attend 
to the business of our appointment at the dwelling house 
of Benoni Wight in said Barnard, on the first Mondays 
‘of June & September'next,from one to six o’clock, P.M. 
on each of said days. ' 





ELIJAH AIKENS, 
CALVIN GREENE, 
Barnard, March 14, 1833.« 


WANTED 
MMEDIATELY, a boy about 16 years of age, as 4 
prentice at the Saddle, Harness vir Tk “Making Bon 
E, 


ness. Apply to WARREN & N 
Woodstock, April 1@, 1833. 


Commis- 
sioners. 
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Watchman, Repositery and Chronicle. 

















POETRY. 


For the Watchman, ~ 

Mr. Be!l.—The following lines were composed for the 
consolation of a young woman of this town who was la- 
boring under that fata 
to her a few weeks betore her death. It appeared to 
strengthen her faith and mitigate her afflictions: Jf you 
should think them worthy a place in the coltimns of 
your valuable paper, you are at liberty to insert we 


- 





RESIGNATION. 
If tis’ my Heavenly Father’s will 
Afflicted I should be, 
I pray that I may be resigned 
And bear it patiently. 


My Saviour he afflicted was 
White he was here below, 

And He knew the mapy trials 
His children undergo. 

He has a balm for every wound 
He freely gives to all 

He loves the creatures God has made 
And unto them does call. 

Ho! every one that thirst now hear 
And I will ease your pain, 

Renounce your evil practices 
And with me you shall reign. 

You can’t enjoy my peace and rest 
While you live here in sin, 

My kingdom is of such a kind 
You must be pure and clean. 

You must renounce all that is wrong. 
And to the right incline, 

To be partakers of my rest 
And in my kingdom shine, 

The Fagher gave to Christ his son. 
The heathen for his own, 

The Jew and gentile bond and free 
In Jesus Christ are one. 

All are considered under sin 
Throughout this earthly ball— 
All need his pardning grace within, 

The great as well as small. 
How should we then extoll his grace 
And praise him every hour 
Who pities all the human race 
And will! them all restore, 
And give them all eternal life 
From bondage set them free. 
To praise his name forever more 
In vast eternity. 


For the Watchman. 
JOHN CALVIN AND HIS ADHERENTS. 
Ape not Calvin, he was cruel, 
Vengeful so historians tell— 
He burnt Servetus with green fuel 
To represent the pains ol hell. 


Trust not Calvinistic preachers, 
Who assure you God’s your foe, 

If you follow such false teachers, 
They will filyour hearts with woe. 


Now the thunders of €amnation 
Round the vaulted temple roar, 

While the frighted congregation 
Stand aghast to hear their lore. 





. “Now they dip their tonguesin honey, 
And their hearers softly tell, 
«Give us money, money, money, 
“That will save your souls from hell. 


“Give us cash to purchase bibles, 
«Cash toeducate young men, 
**Cash to circulate our libels* 
**You may go to glory then. 
“Give us cash tosave the heathen 
«From the depths of endless wo, 
“Lest the happy land you breathe in 
* Refuse its blessings to bestow.” 
Now they raise their priestly ire 
While their clerick light’nings flash, 
Threat’ ning to roast in endless fire 
All those who dare reluse their cash. 
*Tracts. 
meme 
Execution. At Norwich, Chenago Co. 19th 
inst. George Denison suffered the highest 
penalty of the Jaw, for the murder of Reuben 
Gregory. In his address at the gallows, he 
attributed his sad fate to the use of ardent:spir- 
its—and warned his fellow beings to beware of 
the deadly poison. He concluded by saying, 
tha’ he was not guilty of wilful murder. The 
vast concourse were then addressed by Elder 


H. 

















disease, Consumption, and sung | by the blowing up of Mills & Co’s, Powder. 


Swan and several other clergymen; after which 
At the close of the prayer, the drop fell, and 
the unfortunate man was launched into eternity, 
He appeared to die almost without a struggle 
The body hung about 38 minutes, when it was 
taken down and delivered to a person who was 
in réadiness to convey it to the relatives of the 
deceased. 

Thus ended the life of aman who. was the 
slave of ardent spirits. [Norwich Journal. } 


Dreadful Accident. —On Friday last a mel- 
ancholly accident took place in Canton, Conn. 


Mills. Three persons were instantly killed, 
viz:. Wm. Weatherby and his daughter and a 
Mr. Keep, Weatherby’s head was literally ta- 
ken from his body, and all three shockingly 
mangled. One hundred casks of powder were 
destroyed and every thing torn from the earth 
in all directions around; the ‘report resembled 
an earthquake, and was heard for a great dis- 
tance, 

On the same day the Paper Mills belonging 
to the Messrs. Hollisters, in Conn. were des- 
troyed by fire. Loss estimated at $12,000, 
insurance $6,000. These mills were the most 
beautiful in the country. 
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ENLARGEMENT 
OF THE 
Universalist Watchman. 

Tue editor commenced the publication of this reli- 
gious journal under the most unfavorable and discoura- 
ging circumstances. Among the-e, were a want of cap- 
ital to enable him to furnish materials for a paper, and a 
lack of experience to conductit. Inaddition to such dis- 
cou! agements, it seemed to be the united opinion of his 
minisici:ing brethren that a weekly paper could not be 
supported in the State of Vermont, which opinion was 
freely expressed, and not unlrequently in the bearing of 
the publisher, although their best wishes were enlisted 
in its success. But notwithstanding these, and many 
other discouraging circumstances, the maxim that ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention, was exemplified in 
his contriving to continue the publication of the Watch- 
man, in spite of the various obstacles which rose on ei- 
ther side to oppose his exertions, After contracting 
debts, (far exceeding the income,) in publishing the 
paper one year, necessity obliged him to dispese-ot tis: 
right and title bf the samefor two years, to his journey- 
man, to pay “him fer his labor, and as inducement for the 
latter to accept the proposal, the editor agreed to receive 
no compensation for any income which might accrue, 
and but a small sum for his editorial labors, for this term 
oftime. Circumstances occured, by which the title to the 
paper wastransferred back into the hands of the original 
proprietor,previous to the expiration of the time for which 
it was first disposed... Againy the editor had to contend 
with difficulties ofa pecuniary nature, and they were in- 
creased by his zeal to present his readers, yearly, with 
an enlarged sheet, in order to do away the objection that 
it contained less matter than other publications devoted 
tu the same cause. Every volume siuce the commence- 
ment, has been enlarged, while the advance terms have 
been the same. Thusthe subscriber, instead of the pub- 
licher, has received the benefit of the increase to the 
subscription list, while the proprictor has suffered great 
inconvenience, on account of the extra expense in grati- 
fying his friends. The present number of subscribers to 
this work, is a little rising of fitteen hundred ; and although 
this patronage might seein to one, not acquainted with 





pend for this on an increase (o our subseupuon 


aidand influence in extending its cireulationyagd 


bestowed on its columns. We have a right to expect 
that in the same proportion ‘o the happinesg they enjoy 
in the belief ot the final emancipation of the whole human 
family from sin and all that bears the name of death, 
will be their exertions in extending a knowledge of this 
glorious sentiment, that ethers who are now éitting in 
moral darkness, may rejoice with them with exceeding 
joy. 

To be ungrateful for the exertions of our lay brethren 
thus far, and for the patronage already bestowed by the 
Universalist publicon the labors of the editor, would 
surely be criminal. And while he asks them to accept 
nis thanks for past favors, he begs for a continuance of 
‘heir patronage. He believes that the number of sub- 
scribers in the State of Vermont.might be doubled with 
ut very little trouble to present’subscribers. He now 
sarnestly invites each ministering brother (o obtain the 
small number of 6 newsubscriptions, and each lay broth- 


not be considered unreasonable in his invitation. Cer- 
\ainly it can subject a subscriber to but little trouble to 
comply with so smallarequest. His object is to present 
tis readers with a LARGER SHEET. The subserib 
then, as well as the publisher will receive the benefil™ 
an increased patronage, as the terms will be tho same 
as heretofore. Relying on the liberality of bis friends, 
he submits the above for their consideration. 
Woodstock, Vt. April 1, 1833. 


TERMS.--The terms of the Un1versa List WaTCH- 
MAN are. $1,50 if paid in advance; $2,00 if paid at the 


months. Twenty tive cents will be added for every 
succeeding 3 month’s neglect of payment. 

P.S. Postmasters favorably dispased are requested to 
actas AGENTs. def 





UNIVERSALLIST BOOKS. 


gust received and for sale at this offige, a tresh 
ply of books among which are the following,— 


Smith on Divine Govern- Whittemore on the parables, 


“a 


ie 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Bogue,— ‘such ashave the ability to comply withourterms. Near Ne 
ly four years have been devoted to the publticationot the” ‘ 


Watchman, and we hope our friends will a i+ 
thee. © 4 


by contribute their share towards compensating the pub- 
lisher for the sacritices he has made, and the time he bas © 


on 


-t to obtain one third of that number, and hopes he shall 


expiration of 3 months; $2,509 at the expiration of 6 ~ 


ment. 
Murray’s life. 


art. 

Do. Essays. 

Do. Second Enquiry. 

Ballon’s select Sermons. 

Do. Notes on the Parables. 

Do. Treatise on the Atone- 
ment. 

Letters to and from Messrs. 
Ballou, Kneeland, Buck- 
minster and Walton, 

Whitman’s village Sermons. 

Petitpierre on Divine Good- 


Winchester’s Dialogues. ~ 
Dean’s L 


ectures.. 
Balfour’s first Enquiry in-|Latest News fiom 8 Worlds, 
to the Scriptural import) by R. Str@eter. 
of the Greek and Hebrew ‘views of Death. 
| WOrds translated.hel/ int 


ell 
common English’ version. 
Do. reply to Professor SI 


hiison's Triumph. 
ligious proscription, 
an’s 120 reasons for be- 
ing a Universalist. 

B. Whittemore’s Review of 
Mr. Fairchild’s Sermon 
on the Deity of Christ. 

S. & R. Streeter’s Hymn 
Book. 

W. Skinnet’s four Sermons 
on the Doctrine of End- 
less misery. 

Whittemore’s 100 Argo- 
ments in favor of Univer- 
ism. 





ness. 


jects. 

hold I bring you glad tidings 

unto all people.” 
Woodstock, March 1833. 


Bell’s Letters to Clark, 


Together with a variety of Sermons on different sub- 
Likewise a few dozen of the Vis1ror,—“Ba 


of great joy which shall be 





HE following general as 


gv 


xriber,—viz. 
Ballou on Atonement 





the expences of printing,to be liberal indeed, it is insuffi- 
cient to meet expences, and afford a reasonable compen- 
sation for the labor and perplexity which have necess~ 
rilyattended the publication of the paper. It would 
seem that even on the supposition that a small incomé is 
realized for the patronage now received,the loss previdus- 
ly sustained, and the risk of engaging in an unérta- 
king so hazardous, should be a consideration with the 
iberally disposed, and a reason why an ample pistronge 
should be bestowed. 

It should be borne in mind that about twesty three 
twenty fourths, of the matter contained in the Watch- 
man, is weekly put in type and distributed: No in- 
come worthy of notice, has accrued for advertising, 
which is the life of political journals, Absut all that is 
received, is for the paper, and that alose. Atcong so 
many subscribers, there some who cannot or will not 
pay. The sum thus lost, could it be obtained, would 








assist in making up past deficiencies, but we must de- 


Do. on the Parables 

Do. Select Sermons 

Do. Sermons on important; 
Doctrinal subjects, 

Balfour’s 1st Inquiry 

Ancient History of Univer- 
salism 

Modern do do 

Winchchester’s Dialogues 

Whittemore’s Notes on the; 
Parables. 

Smith on Divine Govern- 
ment 

Life of Murray 





UNIVERSALIST BOOKS. 


so~tment of books have beer 


received and are now offered for sale by the sub- 


Petitpierre on Divine Good- 
ness 

Universal Damnation and 
Salvation 

Dean’s Lecturesin Defence 
of the final Restoration 

A series of Lettes in defence 

+ of Divine Revelation by 
Rev. Hosea Ballou 

Kneeland’s Lectures on B- 
niversal Benevo'ence 

Streeter’s Hymn Book, be- 
ing an excellent collee- 
tion of hymns for publte 
and private Cevotion 


Also—A general assortment of Sermon’s and Pamph- 
lets on important subjects; and a correct portrait of the 


Rev. Hosea Ballou. 


Shoreham, Vt. 


K. HAVEN. 








BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, 
OF every description, executed with neatness, punctuality 


and despatch, and at the loweet prices, at this office. 
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